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Catullus 5 is one of his most famous poems. Here is a literal translation: 

1 Let us live, my Lesbia, and let us love; and value at one farthing all the gossip of all-too- 
strict old men. Suns can set and return: we, when once our short light has set, must sleep 
one everlasting night. 

7 Give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred, then another thousand, then a second 
hundred, then yet another thousand, then a hundred. Then, when we have made up many 
thousands, we will muddle them, so we may not know (the total) or any nasty person be 
able to put the evil eye on us when he knows that our kisses are so many. 

This article will show the very different ways in which three Elizabethans treated Catullus' 
famous poem - and why none of them actually finished the job! 

Thomas Campion and Roger Rabbit? 

Thomas Campion was born in London in 1567, his father, a man of some means, holding a 
position as a clerk in the Court of Chancery. Orphaned by the age of fourteen, Thomas was 
sent to Cambridge, leaving after three years without taking a degree. He then entered 
Gray's Inn. A man of parts, he was a poet and a literary and musical theorist, and qualified in 
medicine. How he earned his living while engaged in his artistic activities is uncertain: he 
may have practised medicine; or perhaps his skill in writing Latin verses ( Poemata , 1595) 
was matched by that of a cliens - a situation not altogether without classical precedent! 

In 1601, the year of Hamlet, Campion published his first Book of Ayres in collaboration with 
the lutenist Philip Rosseter. Campion wrote both words and music for the first half of the 
collection, his friend contributing the second half. The very first ayre is in fact Catullus 5. He 
treats it as follows: 

My sweetest Lesbia let us live and love. 

And though the sager sort our deedes reprove. 

Let us not way them: heavn's great lamps doe dive 
Into their west, and strait againe revive. 

But soone as once set is our little light. 



Then must we sleepe one ever-during night. 


If oil would lead their lives in love like mee, 

Then bloudie swords and armour should not be. 

No drum nor trumpet peaceful sleepes should move. 

Unless alarme came from the campe of love; 

Butfooles do live, and wast their little light. 

And seeke with paine their ever-during night. 

When timely death my life and fortune ends. 

Let not lily hearse be vext with mourning friends, 

But let all lovers rich in triumph come. 

And with sweet pastimes grace my happie tombe; 

And Lesbia close up thou my little light. 

And crowne with love my ever-during night. 

What on earth has happened? The original is worked into three verses of three rhyming 
couplets each, the last couplets of each verse ending 'little light' and 'ever-during night'. The 
first six lines follow Catullus' first six lines fairly closely. Campion then avoids the problem of 
handling the second fiery half in the same song, and of Catullus' ending, by introducing new 
ideas (make love, not war; make love, not mourning) which dovetail quite neatly into the 
subtly-changing two-line refrain - which in turn rounds off the piece, without fading, in a 
pleasingly coherent fashion. 

The problem which Campion managed to side step so neatly, and to good effect, is that 
Catullus' piece falls into distinct halves. A profound first half is followed sharply by an 
energetic second half, giving the form AB, without reversion to A or even an attempt to 
round off with a coda (and - let us face it - with a pretty weak clause at the end). (This is not 
to deny that you can dig out an ABAB pattern - if you try.) 

Our intellects tend to expect a simple thought and then development (BA in the above), or 
at least a prelude followed by a fugue. What we seem to get here is a fugue preceding a 
toccata! Perhaps we are more used to this in non-poetic surroundings: a sermon of the form 
These are the reasons the kingdom of God is at hand: so repent! or a charity appeal This is 
why we need your money: so give, give, give! 

The paradox may be that Catullus' poem is too genuine for our artistic sensibilities. The 
action certainly springs from the thought, but with a sudden disconcerting violence. Like the 
above appeals, it comes from the heart. Direct from Catullus, that is fine; but a translator, at 
one remove, may feel the need to make a rounded artistic whole, possibly substituting 



cleverness for feeling. He is scared of doing a Roger Rabbit, who treats us to the following 
animated dose of glorious bathos: 

'How do I love thee'! Let me count the ways: ONE one thousandth, TWO one thousandth, 
THREE one thousandth', and so on, while jumping up and down on the bed for emphasis. 

Sir Waiter Ralegh 

Sir Walter Rale(i)gh is more famous as a colourful adventurer and favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth I than for his literary pursuits, yet his sojourns in the Tower of London gave him 
ample time for meditation. Like Campion, he started off in privileged society and, after a 
year at Oxford, also enrolled in the Inns of Court, though his actual interests, like Campion's, 
lay in another field - in this case in a quite different type of court. While the Virgin Queen ad 
mired his flair as a military man and administrator, he fell out of favour after a secret 
marriage to one of her attendants and in 1592 was sent to the Tower, where he spent six 
months. Within a few years he had bounced back to lead an expedition up the Orinoco in 
search of El Dorado. He then again enjoyed the hospitality of the Tower from 1603 to 1616, 
this time on the grounds that he had conspired to depose King James I. Released to lead a 
second expedition to Guiana in search of gold, a disastrous venture in which his son Wat 
was killed, he was arrested on his return. He was finally executed in 1618. 

In all these vicissitudes, however. Sir Walter was no slouch with the pen, writing, as well as 
poetry, accounts of his expeditions, and an unfinished History of the World. This was 
compiled in the Tower for James' son Henry, the Prince of Wales, a promising character who 
admired Ralegh and whose untimely death was mourned in verse by Campion (1613). 

Sir Walter is evidently content to extract just the philosophical nugget from Catullus 5. His 
epigram goes: 

The Sunne may set and rise: 

But we contrariwise 
Sleepe after our short light 
One everlasting night. 

The literary context? The lines appear, as do translated snippets of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, 
Juvenal, and Greek writers, near the beginning of his History in a part which concerns the 
biblical Creation and theological thoughts arising therefrom. The section in question 
contains 'a digression touching our mortality', the theme being that 'our leaf once fallen, 
springeth no more'. 



How differently Catullus' lines read in a different context! What we have here are the 
chastened musings of a man of action condemned to inactivity. 


Ben Jonson 

Ben Jonson (1572-1637) on the other hand does owe his fame to his literary achievements. 
His stepfather was a master bricklayer, and Ben was educated locally at Westminster 
School. He made his way in life, after military service in the Netherlands, as actor and 
playwright: in 1598, Shakespeare acted in his Everyman in his Humour. Jonson was a hot- 
tempered risk-taking character who only just escaped execution for killing a colleague in a 
duel and who, like Sir Walter, was no stranger to prison. When Ralegh, admiring Jonson's 
scholarship, sent his son abroad with him for some gentlemanly education, Wat managed to 
get him so paralytically drunk that he was able to parade him through the streets of Paris on 
a cart! His knowledge of the classics is apparent in his translation of Horace's Art of Poetry 
and the plays Sejanus, His Fall (1603) and Catiline His Conspiracy. Even by the standards of 
classics-based Elizabethan education, Jonson shows remarkable learning in the wealth of 
allusions in his poetry. His best-known comedy is Volpone, written in the reign of James I. 
Despite Jonson's temperament, the King appreciated his court masques enough to award 
him a royal pension; and Jonson only fell out of favour after James' death. He published 
three collections of verse. 

Jonson's version of Catullus 5. Song, To Celia, appeared both in Volpone (1606) and in 
Jonson's collection of poems entitled The Forest (1616). In The Forest, there immediately 
follows a poem addressed To The Same (beginning Kiss me, sweet) and, shortly, another 
Song, To Celia - the famous Drink to me, only, with thine eyes, which is a piece with Greek 
origins. 

Jonson's treatment of Catullus in his couplets is as free and individual as Campion's, with 
themes from 5 appearing in both To Celia and To the Same (where it receives an admixture 
of 7). 


SONG. TO CELIA 

Come my Celia, let us prove. 

While we may, the sports of love; 
Time will not be ours forever: 

He, at length, our good will sever. 
Spend not then his gifts in vain. 
Suns, that set, may rise again: 

But if once we lose this light, 

'Tis, with us, perpetual night. 



Why should we defer our joys? 

Fame , and rumour are but toys. 

Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies? 

Or his easier ears beguile. 

So removed by our wile? 

'Tis no sin, love's fruit to steal, 

But the sweet theft to reveal: 

To be taken, to be seen. 

These have crimes accounted been. 

The Celia addressed is one of the few virtuous characters in Volpone - ironical, when one 
reflects on what Catullus came to say about the morals of Lesbia! 

Here the connection between Catullus' first line and the sun's setting is made clearer by an 
expanding reference to a personified Time. The awkward 'kisses' half of the poem is 
replaced by the invitation to trick the nosey, who seem to be a cross between the nasty 
person of Poem 5 and the busy-bodies who appear in the same position in Poem 7. Have the 
all-too-strict old men then disappeared? Not as completely as you might think! Surely the 
Latin severiorum has suggested, instead of 'severe', Jonson's sever. The second half of 
Jonson's poem is taken over by a new Essex Man philosophy of 'It's all right if you can get 
away with it'. 

But, why this treatment? Again, the answer lies in the context, the plot of the play. The 
wealthy Volpone, the eponymous antihero of Jonson's satire, has no heir. For three years he 
has been supposedly bedridden, feigning serious illness to trick his fawning 'clients' into 
visiting him with gifts in the hope of wheedling an inheritance out of him - so he can get 
both a handsome profit and a cynical laugh out of their gullible greed. In Act Three, Scene 
Two, the central scene of the play, the merchant Corvino has dragged in his hapless wife 
Celia with the intention of winning Volpone's favours by lending him hers. Then comes the 
big surprise. As soon as the coast is clear, a perfectly fit Volpone bounds out of bed. After 
some seductive flattery, he launches into the song. In the first half of the song, he is after 
her favours; so the Catullus fits in neatly. Jonson then has to abandon Catullus at mid-point 
because Volpone needs to suggest that they should make the most of it while her husband's 
back is turned, (Soon, when further winsome words have failed, he will grab Celia with rape 
in mind. She is saved by outside intervention.) 

Did this desertion of Catullus prey on Jonson's mind? At all events, Jonson decided not to 
waste the 'kissing' element of the poem but to treat it quite separately, expanding it freely 
in To The Same. This poem will be found in most books of Selections from Jonson. The 
curiosi among readers of this article will discover an interesting splicing job: the second part 



of To The Same, with its specific geographical references, derives from Poem 7, while the 
last three lines refer back, as Catullus there does, to Poem 5. 


Since then 

None of these three Elizabethans, then, attempted a version of the whole poem; and each 
had his own reason. The first complete version by a poet of repute that I have traced is by 
Richard Crashaw - and his date of birth (1612) naturally rules him out of the Elizabethan 
age. Catullus' verse took more time to catch on in England than some other Latin poets, but 
by the end of the eighteenth century the situation had changed radically. In the first edition 
of the complete works of Catullus rendered into English verse that I have been able to 
locate, the translator (J. Nott, 1795) can say of Poem 5: 

'This poem has perhaps undergone a greater variety of versions, than any other poem, in 
whatever tongue; scarcely a collection of English poetry can be found without it.' 
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